THIS IS SUSAN DEWEES'  CHAPTER
England, we decided that its intense sensationalism was not
quite true, that its pictures, in fact, did not give a good
picture of America. What Life does, it does superlatively
well in detail, but the perpetual pictures of dead bodies and
eccentric parties would give a false impression to a reader
who did not know the States, and we did not send the paper
to England. It is only necessary to add that we had gathered
the impression that Americans were in danger of entertain-
ing equally false impressions of the English. There was
always the suspicion that you were being regarded as a scion
of a noble family, and that there was no conceivable reason
why you should not be on intimate terms with Lord Lipton
and Sir Baldwin,
It was this very question that made us stare at this normal
little house in Haverford. We wanted to see the beds, the
tables and chairs, and the meals of the average citizen.
From the paper we went into lunch, to eat an unsensa-
tional meal with the addition of a side dish of cold slaw,
milk to drink, and the latest thing in raspberries, this fruit
having travelled naked, so to speak, from the South or West
in refrigerators, and kept in refrigerators in store and home
until needed. What was remarkable was the Negro maid
and the rate at which she operated. Up to that moment I
would have thought it impossible to take so much time in
picking up a plate, and when every plate was picked up and
removed to the kitchen singly, and fresh plates brought, also
one by one, in the same slow, grave manner, another false
impression that all Americans are quick lunchers was dis-
pelled. We enjoyed the reflective Negro maid immensely;
she might have been singing to herself all the time Nobody
Knows the Trouble I've Seen. If the antique furniture called
up visions of pioneers, the slow-moving Negress reminded
us of the dreamy, glamorous South.
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